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Perhaps the most famous grammar school teacher of seventeenth-century
America was Ezekiel Cheever. What went on in his schools at Ipswich and Boston has
had to be reconstructed from the books he wrote and from the testimony of some of
his famous students, among whom was Cotton Mather. From these sources it is clear
that students studied a combination of religious books and secular classical authors-
Cheevefs own grammar. Lily's Grammar, the Bible, Aesop's Fables, Vergil's Aeneid,
Cicero's Orations, Ovid's Metamorphoses, St. Paul's Epistles, and selections from
Corderius, Erasmus, Ovid, Horace,and Cato (the fourth-century Latin author of the
Distichs). Hours were long, discipline was strict, and punishment severe and frequent.
Other grammar schools probably approached this curriculum in essentials if not in
breadth. Some grammar schools also taught the rudiments of Greek if they sought to
prepare students to meet the entrance requirements of Harvard College.
Humanistic Sectarian Colleges. One of the most remarkable educational feats of the
New England Puritans was the creation of a college within a half dozen years of the
founding of the Massachusetts Bay Colony. When Harvard College was established by
order of the General Court in 1636, it turned out to be virtually a copy of one of the
many colleges that constituted the English universities. It happened to follow Cam-
bridge more closely, inasmuch as so many of the early Puritans who came to America
had attended Cambridge University. Morison lists approximately 100 Cambridge and
30 Oxford men who had come to America by 1646;33 of these university graduates 90
were clergymen. John Harvard, who gave his name to the young college, was a
graduate of Cambridge, and Henry Dunster, the president who formulated the first
well-defined curriculum, was a graduate of Magdalene College, Cambridge.
The Harvard curriculum of 1642 reveals a striking similarity in content to that of
the English colleges.34 Here were six of the seven medieval liberal arts: grammar,
ihetoric, logic, arithmetic, geometry, and astronomy; music had disappeared. Here
were some of the studies of Aristotle's moral philosophy (ethics and politics) and his
natural philosophy (physics). Here was a strong infusion of Renaissance humanist
learning in the emphasis upon Greek, Hebrew, and "Eastern tongues" (Aramaic and
Syrian). The Reformation concern with religion was reflected in the study of "Divinity
Catechetical" on Saturday mornings and the worship services on weekdays and on
Sundays. Ancient history was offered during an hour on Saturday afternoons for
freshmen in the winter months, and the "nature of plants" was a similar hour for
freshmen in the summer (neither of these appeared in later statements of the curricu-
lum). This first curriculum was entirely prescribed, with the basic language of instruc-
tion being Latin. The course of instruction consisted of three years of study continu-
ing around the calendar, winter and summer alike. By 1655 it had become a four-year
course, still completely prescribed.
If the amount of time devoted to the several studies of the 1642 three-year
33 Samuel Eliot Morison, The Founding of Harvard College, Harvard University Press, Cambridge,
Mass., 1935, p. 40 and Appendix B.
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